THAT FIDUS (1868-1948) HAS BEEN FORGOTTEN by all but a handful 
: : of academic specialists and arf nouveau aficionados is anything but 
Wandering In The Light: surprising—as a representative of the Jugendstil he lacked the 
z substance of a Hodler or a Klimt, and his life story itself is wrought 
D with failure and frustration. But for countless members of the German 
fidus Long Strange Irip Youth Movement, which reached its peak in the late Twenties and 
` 9 early Thirties, Fidus was nothing if not a prophet, and what his more 
| grandiose paintings lack in execution, they more than make up for in 
idealism. It is in precisely these terms that Fidus’ art might best be 
understood. For in his art, all of life becomes a symbol of the 
transcendent, every act achapter in some unspeakably glorious Grail 
quest. His is a language of myth and symbol, and if at times he 
overstated his case, then so much the better for his disciples. “One 
can just as little characterize the Weltanschauung of Fidus as one can 
the expressions of his art,” wrote one typically zealous Wandervogel, 
and without a doubt, for Fidus the subtleties implicit in doctrines and 
ideologies were but a hindrance on the one ‘true path.’ For the achingly 
youthful figures that populate his paintings and illustrations, arms 
outstretched as if to seize the sun itself, salvation is a matter of ineffable 
human emotions and supra-sensual yearnings, perpetual child-like 
innocence and joyous solar mysticism. 

But despite his aspirations to express (or better still, to 
popularize) the inexpressible, Fidus' career was inextricably bound to 
numerous social and religious movements, and his willingness to see 
in the Third Reich's political machinations the fulfillment of his own 
visions merely ensured his personal downfall. In this he was hardly 
unusual. In fact, Fidus' entire artistic output might be viewed in light 
of certain vólkisch tendencies, and at one time or another he flirted 
with virtually every current extant in the overall ‘Germanic Revival’. 
This in itself makes his story worth telling, if only for the context it 
provides. In a broader sense, though, Fidus epitomizes a certain spirit, 
and his art-for all its imperfections-is sweepingly representative of the 
mindset that motivated so many of his vülkisch contemporaries. To 
describe this Germanic Revival as some sort of singularly cohesive 
movement presents difficulties enough. To be sure it was a ‘movement’ 
that pulled in a number of different directions, more often than not 
engendering insurmountable practical differences. But if one seeks 
out the underlying impetus, a sort of indescribably spiritual (and, 
more tangibly, anti-modernist) longing that almost all of these vo/Kisch 
idealists shared in common, Fidus' unabashedly archetypal renderings 
become, at least in this regard, increasingly significant. 

Fidus, who began life as Hugo Hoppener, was born in Lubeck 
in 1868. A sickly child (which might account for his diminutive stature 
later in life), he spent the better part of his childhood bedridden, an 
unwelcome confinement at best, which nevertheless spurred on an 
increasingly fertile imagination. Already a prodigious artist, Fidus’ 


Part of the Series father scraped up enough money to provide his son with drawing 


o e» lessons when the younger Höppener was ten. In 1887 he departed 
The Germanie Revival for the preparatory school of the Munich Academy. All this was not to 
be, however. Only afew months after enrolling, Fidus dropped out to 

become a student of Karl Wilhelm Diefenbach. Diefenbach, a de-facto 
hippie of sorts, was an unusual Meister indeed. Having long since 
abandoned Munich for a deserted quarry in Hollriegelskreuth, he 
housed his followers in log cabins, grew his hair and beard long, and 
advocated a unique brand of reformist Naturism (Naturismus). 
According to Arnd Kruger, ‘Naturism’ per se (and especially its German 
variants) had six essential roots: the Beauty Movement 
(Schénheitsbewegung), the Youth Movement (Jugendbewegung), the 
Natural Healing Movement (Naturheilbewegung), physical fitness 
doctrines (Kórperkultur), rhythmical gymnastics and dance, and 
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nudism. For Diefenbach, though, Naturism was above all a religious 
experience, and besides espousing the movement's more openly Darwinist 
strains, he preached a philosophy of mystical self-realization and 
pantheistic reverence for nature, vegetarianism and quasi-communal 
socialism. All of this had immense appeal for Fidus, who quickly proved 
himself one of Diefenbach's most devoted pupils. In August of 1887 he 
was arrested for 'nakedness during artistic work.' He so stoically served 
his eight-day sentence that Diefenbach bestowed upon him the title he 
would bear for the rest of his life, Fidus, the ‘faithful one.’ But as Fidus' 
arrest shows, things were far from perfect in Diefenbach's Naturist utopia, 
thanks in part to the Munich tabloid press. For those bourgeoisie gossip 
mongers, the Meister's nudism was naught but an excuse for sexual 
licentiousness, his rejection of middle-class conventionality, and blatant 
sedition. Nor was any help forthcoming from Diefenbach's disillusioned 
ex-wife, whose incessant backbiting merely fueled the rumor mills. All of 
this inevitably took its toll on Diefenbach, and his infectious charisma 
soon gave way to an increasingly bitter disposition. In 1889 the situation 
reached its climax. Fidus returned to the Academy to study under Nikolaus 
Gysis. Diefenbach himself retired to the island of Capri after a brief sojourn 
in Egypt. 

Despite their differences, however, Fidus retained the essence 
of Diefenbach’s teachings throughout his adult life, and his paintings 
and illustrations are rife with Diefenbachian themes. In fact, this Meister 
Diefenbach was an accomplished painter in his own right, and Symbolist 
masterpieces like his Adoration of the Sea obviously informed Fidus' 
style. For a time Fidus served Diefenbach’s artistic ambitions in an even 
more direct capacity. When the aging Meister's right arm was paralyzed 
in an accident, Fidus worked diligently to complete the Per aspera ad 
astra, a seven meter frieze which was to accompany Diefenbach's 
allegorical prose-poem of the same name. Here one finds the type of 
magery that characterizes Fidus' entire career. Everywhere children frolic 
and recline in the benevolent arms of the great matriarch Nature, bathed 
in the fecundating light of an ever triumphant Sun; all is youth and 
nnocence, and Eros reigns supreme. For Fidus, this alone was to bethe 
timate realization, the apotheosis even, of Divinity. 

Having once again tired of university life, but with two more 
years of solid academic and artistic training under his belt, Fidus relocated 
to Berlin in the fall of 1892. There he rented a lavish studio, painted 
prolifically, and in 1893 hosted his first successful Munich exhibition. It 
was also during this period that Fidus met Amalie Reich, with whom he 
would be amorously involved for at least the next several years. Still 
stinging from his break with Diefenbach, or at least so one imagines, 
Fidus was also quickto seek out a new mentor in one Wilhelm Hubbe- 
Schleiden. He was an academic specializing in African anthropology 
(with an eye for Colonial politics!), Hubbe-Schleiden doubled as the 
editor of Die Sphinx, and in this latter capacity hired Fidus to be his chief 
illustrator. 

Although originally intended as a literary venture, Die Sphinx's 
pages were, from about the time Fidus made Hubbe-Schleiden's 
acquaintance, primarily given to spiritualist, and mainly Theosophical, 
concerns. As might rightly be imagined, the Theosophical canon 
contained much to inspire someone with Fidus' predilections. In her 
unbearably weighty /sis Unveiled (and its immediate successor, The Secret 
Doctrine), the Russian émigré-cum-occult initiate H.P. Blavatsky had 
attempted to rectify such diverse religious doctrines as Buddhism, 
Neoplatonism, and Gnosticism, not to mention the 'occult' philosophical 
notions attributed to Cornelius Agrippa and Pythagoras. In Theosophical 
terms, all are but remnants of a primordial ‘first religion’ which has since 
been lost to an ongoing process of evolutionary dissolution. All this is in. . Above: The "Meister" Karl Wilhelm Diefenbach 
perfect accord with divine will, which has fashioned the present age into and his student Fidus circa 1887-1888. 
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a series of seven successive cycles, each accompanied by a distinct ‘root 
race.' Currently, we find ourselves at the dawn of the fifth cycle (or at least 
this is how Blavatsky would have it), whence man will abandon the materialist 
decadence typical of the four preceding cycles and thus begin the drive 
towards primal spiritual unity-all in preparation for the next sequence. This 
notion of ‘root races’ would eventually bolster Fidus’ ‘spiritual’ racism, as 
it did with vólkisch occultists like Jörg Lanz von Liebenfels and Guido Von 
List. But it was Theosophy's focus on personal redemption and a coming 
age of spiritual purification that appealed to Fidus. An optimist to the last, 
Theosophy was for Fidus a ‘religion of the light,’ a heroic ascent towards 
the undifferentiated, the Infinite. Having similarly described himself as an 
‘artist of the light,’ it was an ideal partnership. 

In contrast to the vagaries of earlier paintings, Theosophy provided 
Fidus with a wealth of mystical and religious symbolism he readily employed. 
The bulk of illustrations he contributed to journals like Theosophie and Die 
Sphinx are filled with lotus blossoms and other Eastern embellishments. 
Also begun during this period was a series of paintings depicting Lucifer, 
the ‘rebel angel’ of the Old Testament. True to form, Fidus’ Satan bears little 
resemblance to the mythical scourge of Christian piety-standing proudly 
before his prostrate supplicants. He is Prometheus embodied, the serpentine 
bearer of gnosis, the ‘Son of the Morning Star.’ Another symbol increasingly 
evident in Fidus’ Theosophical illustrations is the swastika. Of particular 
importance to Blavatsky herself, who included it in her seal for the 
Theosophical Society, it is arguably through such channels the much 
maligned emblem entered into Hitler’s National Socialist iconography. 

But, just as his tutelage under Diefenbach had dissolved under 
the weight of worldly concerns, Fidus eventually tired of Hubbe-Schleiden 
and the Sphinx crowd. While he remained marginally involved with 
Theosophy-as late as 1910-and his presence could be felt in various 
Theosophical monthlies-his work once again assumed a more individualistic 
quality. It was around this time that Fidus received a visit from the poet 
Rainer Maria Rilke, as well as Else Knorr, a fellow painter and kindred spirit 
he was to marry in 1900. With the rigors of urban life already wearing him 
down, Fidus packed up his things. With his new bride at his side, he 
retreated to Friedrichshagen, a refuge for numerous turn- of-the-century 
‘artists and malcontents, situated in the idyllic countryside east of Berlin. 
Accompanied by the poets Bruno Wille and Wilhelm Spohr, two longtime 
friends whose books he would later illustrate, the enthusiastic eco-paganism 
Fidus had known during his days with Diefenbach blossomed afresh. Framed 
by the lush fields and towering pines, his rhetoric now reaffirmed his earlier 
(and never completely abandoned) commitments to vegetarianism and 
organic foods, nudism and communalism. Obviously uplifted by the 
untouched countryside that lay before him, Fidus painted a number of 
landscape paintings during these years, many of which, like 1906's 
Weisenfelser See, are surprisingly moving. Idealized images of family life, 
epitomized in 1907's Nach Hause also seemed to occupy Fidus' imagination. 
Another, and perhaps more interesting, element in Fidus' illustrations from 
about 1900 onward, is an increasing emphasis on sexuality. This was, of 
course, in keeping with the Naturist movement itself, which was wont to 
overcome any useless moralistic proscriptions against 'pure' sexual 
expression: l 


“We new young men and women have freer attitudes than the old, we see 
nothing shocking in a nude body, in sexual intercourse, nothing immoral if 
itis based on deep love, even outside civic bonds.” (Ulrich Linse, quoted in 
Arnd Kruger's, There Goes This Art of Manliness: Naturism and Racial Hygiene 
in Germany). 


This is evident enough in Fidus’ Königstraum (1900), which depicts a 
nude couple reclining in post-coital bliss. Far more extraordinary, however, 
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“At the Marriage Altar” Book illustration, 1906 
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“The German Victory" From a memorandum 
for fallen teachers, 1919 
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is 1907's Seelen-Einzelhaft, in which another pair of naked lovers, painfully 
confined in some sort of impenetrable genetic fluid, boldly struggle towards 
each other. To their left and right, tiny sperm seem to explode off the canvas in 
hues suggestive of electrical energy-a theme reminiscent of 1905's Lebt die 
Liebe. For a time Fidus’ reformist activities led him well into the realm of ‘free 
love'. And, true to form, he idealized sexuality to an almost absurd degree; it was 
above all an initiatory, spiritually affirming experience. But while certain writers 
have emphasized the homoerotic content in Fidus' art (a cynical assessment, at 
best), his views concerning sexuality were always rooted in an instinctive, 
naturalistic sensibility. He was undoubtedly a sensualist, but hardly a libertine. 

Yet, alongside these overtly erotic (and often rather quaint) illustrations, 
Fidus' activities in Friedrichshagen were leading him further and further into 
more generalized notions of grandeur and heroism. His. work during this period 
reveals a preoccupation with more epic motifs. Besides stylized depictions of 
the elusive 'new life', Fidus emerges as a painter of medieval knights and dragon- 
slayers, Templar crusaders and bronzed Germanic warriors. All of this invariably 
led Fidus into the domain of the so-called ‘Youth Movement,’ a development he 
most certainly encouraged. Largely confined to the thankless task of illustrating 
other people’s books and magazines, Fidus had long wished for a following of 
his own, something others (like the poet Stefan George) had readily amassed 
amongst that eager pool of youthful devotees. 

In Germany, this ‘Youth Movement’ can hardly be reduced to any one 
satisfactory definition. Including larger organizations like the Freideutsche Jugend 
and the Wandervogel (the ‘Wandering Birds’), it encompassed followers who 
espoused Catholicism and Judaism, National Bolshevism and fascism, atheism 
and paganism. As with Fidus’ other affiliations, though, the common thread 
uniting these seemingly disparate elements was an air of discontent with all 
things modern, of disgust for bourgeoisie tradition, all tempered by a craving 
after some vague new expression of spirituality, a new faith to supplant the void 
opened up by that hydra-headed beast, rationalism. This was of course Fidus’ 
forte, and the Youth Movement readily embraced him as one of their own. Fidus, 
in turn, used his new position as the movement's artistic guru to proselytize his 
personal agenda, emphasizing in particular his aims as a sexual and ‘clothing 
reformer.’ But while attempts to characterize the Youth Movement as a forerunner 
of the Hitler Youth have proven fruitless-the Nazis themselves denounced the 
Wandervogel as “pacifist, communist, and the last gasp of liberalism"-it was 
nonetheless firmly entrenched in visions of ‘Germaness’ and Volk identity, This 
too fit well with the general tone Fidus' art had assumed by 1910. Ever since his 
romance with Amalie Reich, Fidus had taken a strong interest in Germanic and 
Norse folklore. The same Wandervoge/ quoted at the outset of this article writes: 


"When (Fidus) escapes the vicinity of the metropolis, he turns to the North; 
Norway attracts him the most. He has never seen Italy, it does not draw him. The 
northern sea is his love, along with the northern mountains. He is attracted by 
what the South lacks and the North has so richly: the quiet melancholy of the 
evening mood, the fog that stretches over the sea and over the fields, the rustle 
of old pine and ash forests, the poetry of the heath and the moor." (Hans 
Bethge, Fidus). 


This was all undeniably apparent following Fidus' break with Theosophy; 
thereafter, he took to adorning his illustrations with runic characters and scenes 
from Norse mythology. This was more than enough to draw Fidus' into the Youth 
Movement's ‘right wing.’ When in 1913 the Freideutsche Jugend convened its 
annual congress at the Hohe Meissner, a mountain with special mythico-cultic 
significance, its express purpose was to iron out the ideological differences then 
plaguing the movement. All this proved in vain, however, and the various factions 
left more divided than ever. Fidus himself arrived at the gathering with copies of 
his Schwertwache (Sword-watch), a commemorative print completed in 1912. 
With its undeniably martial and nationalistic overtones, it was evident enough 
which elements Fidus had sided with. 


VOR TRU 


For the Youth Movement in general, however, Fidus was always 
a sort of demigod, an overwhelmingly mythical personage to be regarded 
with the kind of awe lesser celebrities can only dream of. Nowhere is this 
more apparent than in the status accorded Fidus' second daughter Drude. 
A ‘magical child’ in the truest sense, this Drude was a quiet, eccentric 
girl, quite possibly a genius, frail in stature but with a delicate, unassuming 
beauty. A portrait from 1918 shows her crouching in the forest like one 
of Fidus’ imaginary pixies, a fragile child clad in a robe and sandals with 
dark flowing hair and pale, tender features. Drude’s mysterious death, 
which came when she was barely seventeen, merely insured her place in 
thë Fidus legend. This immortalization ultimately came in the form of a 
series of ‘Drude Romances,’ scripted by vólkish author Gertrud Prellwitz. 
An ardent Fidus supporter and the author of such fantastical novels as 
Die Letze Wala: Eine Wotans-Legende (The Last Wala: A Wotan Legend), 
Prellwitz's Drude, like the heroine of that notable Odinist page-turner, is a 
vitki of remarkable prowess, a formidable priestess of the Old Religion. 
These Drude Romances were eagerly devoured by practically every self- 
respecting Wandervogel. Besides appealing to the movement's boundless 
capacity for fantasy, Drude’s more tangible physical charms undoubtedly 
stirred adolescent passions of a more earthly stripe as well. 

As for Prellwitz herself, she was but one of several bored 'society 
women' who had gathered around Fidus by 1905. They were an inner- 
core of admirers who would ultimately form the nucleus of the soon-to- 
be compléted 'Fidus-House.' Financed by these wealthy new intimates, 
as well as an equally enthusiastic Swiss banker, this Fidus-House was to 
bethe sight of numerous late-night poetry readings and impromptu artistic 
performances, seminars of 'occult' significance, and other similarly 
Bohemian carryings-on. Adorned with a stately blue hagal rune and several 
sizable exterior murals, it was the realization of yet another of Fidus' 
dreams, a suitable home-base where he could establish himself with all 
the trappings of a true Meister. Several photographs from this period 
attest to his success. Surrounded by his (mostly) female entourage, it 
was yet another chance for Fidus to recapture his halcyon days with 
Diefenbach. 

Another project far dearer to Fidus was one which-unfortunately 
for him-was also destined to bring him his greatest disappointment. As 
early as 1888, when Fidus was still living on Diefenbach's Hollriegelskreuth 
commune, he had begun to design a series of temples, towering material 
testimonies to his personal spiritual vision. As with Fidus' other work, this 
temple-art serves rather well in illuminating the 'new faith' Fidus was 
forever professing; after all, Fidus' ideas were always inseparably 
intertwined with his more basic aesthetic objectives. As might be 
expected, the temples themselves are as magnificent in size and Scope as 
anything Fidus ever came up with. The sheer number he envisioned reveals 
just how preoccupied with them that he actually was. A scholarly catalog 
of Fidus' ‘utopian architecture’ contains enough examples to fill two 
dauntingly hefty volumes, and surely there were countless more fluttering 
about in his head. One of the first is the Temple of Lucifer-numerous 
others followed, all consecrated to themes of similar importance. Far 
more than mere monuments, these temples were intended as theaters in 
which certain yet-to-be-composed 'mystery dramas' (a/a Rudolf Steiner) 
might be enacted. In addition, and perhaps more importantly, they were 
to serve as initiation halls in the Eleusinian tradition, the seat of arduously 
complex rituals which Fidus himself would author. 

For a time it seemed as if Fidus' temples might actually 
materialize. At the behest of Josua Klein, a well-off spiritualist bankrolled 
by several American Theosophists, Fidus moved his family to Klein's 
homestead near Zurich, a suitable tract of property nearly 5000 feet above 
sea-level. There, as part of Klein's proposed Theosophical settlement, Above: The Meister Fidus and a wandervogel 
Fidus would build a Temple of Earth, Temple of Activity, and a Temple of 
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Above: A mature Fidus 





the Iron Crown. No sooner had construction begun on the Temple of 
Earth, however, than Fidus realized he was being duped. None of the 
promised funds were forthcoming from Klein. Fidus was forced to 
leave the temples unfinished, utterly, miserably, thwarted. 

With the advent of World War | Fidus found himself drawn 
further and further into 'rightist circles, where the increasingly 
monumental thrust of his paintings and temple-art met with 
resoundingly warm approval. Fidus' own attitude towards the war was 
a far cry from the studied pacifism he'd absorbed under Diefenbach. 
On the contrary, Fidus saw the war as the closing of an age, a heroic 
trial from which a revivified Germania might emerge. Even Fidus' more 
tangible political involvements never much strayed from these escapist 
adolescent fantasies. His'own St. Georgs-Bund, certainly the most 
ambitious attempt to i L as Fidus’ ideas into a coherent ‘political’ 
ideology, merely urged its membership to drop out of middle-class 
society altogether, a somewhat naive conclusion to say the least. One 
thing was for certain: the war provided Fidus with the largest following 
he'd yet enjoyed, and his postcards and portfolios, particularly those 
with openly militarist tendencies, sold immensely well. Thanks to an 
old foot injury, Fidus himself was exempted from service; no huge 
disappointment, since he was enjoying such remarkable success on 
the home front. 

It should come as no surprise, then, that as the post-war 
reality of Versailles settled upon a Germany no longer intoxicated with 
the battle-frenzy Fidus himself had helped to create, his career 
floundered. The nihilist decadence of Weimar contrasted sharply with 
the boundless idealism of the Youth Movement, and there was scant 
little room for someone like Fidus in this increasingly cosmopolitan 
milieu. Fidus’ dalliances as a ‘Nordicist’ and popularizer of Germanic 
y folklore had prepared him well for the vd/kisch elements already 
74 gathering steam by the mid-1920's. Having, for the most part, severed 
wS all ties with his Theosophical and Naturist associates, he made an 
easy transition into this heightened climate of ‘Ariosophical’ racism. 
The völkisch movement itself (at least at this stage) was eclectic 
enough to accommodate someone with Fidus’ background, and 
certainly movements like Theosophy had provided much of the 
groundwork for these sorts of developments. The sun-worshipping 
pantheism of a Eugen Diederichs was hardly far removed from that 
espoused by Diefenbach, and the Youth Movement’ s almost complete 
transformation into a vehicle for vö/kisch idealism has already been 
documented. In Fidus’ own rather curious assessment, ideologues 
like Blavatsky had themselves been apparently unconscious arbiters 
of the burgeoning ‘Aryan spirit’. It is to this eminently Germanic Geist 
that almost all of Fidus’ post-war temple-art is dedicated. A newly 
devised runic script also appears at this time (although Fidus had 
been using runes almost since the beginning), and the old Germanic 
names of the months are invoked in his paintings and correspondence. 
in 1929, after publishing several essays decrying ‘Jewishness’ in art, 
Fidus announced his membership in Alfred Rosenberg's Kampfbund 
für deutsche Kultur. 

But Fidus could never quite cut it as a full-fledged Nazi, and 
as the twenties gave way to the thirties, this was to become painfully 
obvious. For one thing, the cartoonish, almost feminine, style of his 
illustrations contrasted glaringly with the rigid Classicism of an Arno 
Breker or a Joseph Thorak. He seldom went in for the kind of sterile, 
Aryan portraiture espoused by Wolfgang Willrich (who had voiced his 
own enmity towards Fidus in no uncertain terms). Almost immediately 
after ascending to power in 1933, the Nazis had likewise declared war 
on all ‘freemasonic ‘ elements within Germany. Ironically, this included 
numerous vólkisch organizations-groups like the Armanenschaft and 
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“Polarity - From the Suprasensual World” 1902 


the Rune-School Runa-who had openly espoused their support for 
National Socialism during the twenties. As for Fidus, his own ‘Aryanism’ 
was generally couched in the most deliberately abstract terms, and he 
had always opposed the kind of Darwinian biological determinism 
which lay at the heart of Nazi race theory. Still, Fidus could hardly be 
deterred. Even as many of his former associates were being rounded 
up the by Nazis, he wrote to his old friend Gertrud Prellwitz of his 
enthusiasm for ‘this great artist Hitler.’ He made numerous overtures 
to the Nazi hierarchy who, he hoped, might take a serious interest in 
his temple designs. Once again, he was to be severely disappointed. 
* No less a critic than Hitler himself pronounced Fidus’ art 
'repulsive,' and Fidus was already encountering problems marketing 
his postcards. Not surprisingly, the new regime's more conservative 
lements had deemed his naked 'light-bearers' obscene. Vainly, his 
allies rallied their support. Even Walther Darré, the Nazi Minister of 
Agriculture, weighed in on Fidus' behalf. A fond admirer since his 
own graduation from the Youth Movement, even Darre's (albeit subtle) 
protests yielded little in the way of results-by 1937, Fidus' prints were 
regularly being seized, and the threat that he might be labeled 
‘degenerate’ loomed large. Still, he remained optimistic. When the 
authorities banned Fidus' rather garish portrait of Hitler, he 
surreptitiously circulated copies of it amongst his friends and fellow- 
travelers. Even as the SS journal Das Schwarze Korps was proclaiming 
him a profaner of ‘Nordic art’ he barely noticed; he was much too 
busy celebrating the first wave of Axis victories. Finally the reality of 
the situation became impossible to ignore, and Fidus was overcome 
by a wave of almost suicidal depression. Although temporarily allayed 
by an unexpected, last-minute reprieve, by 1945 he emerged into the 
post-Nazi Democratic Republic a mere shadow of his former self. At 
the end, as he wandered dejectedly about the 'New Germany,' Fidus 
was reduced to painting Stalinist propaganda in exchange for food 
rations. As summer gave way to the autumn of 1948 he died, hollow- 
eyed, gaunt, and very nearly forgotten. 

In the introduction to this article it was suggested that Fidus' 
art conveys a certain spirit, which, more than any roundly intellectual 
discourse, best reveals the ‘Germanic Revival’ at its essence. In 
hindsight, phenomena like Naturism, the Youth Movement, and the 
whole vólkisch subculture in general, have typically been approached 
as mere precursors to Nazism-a progression Fidus' own ‘ideological’ 
development would seem to highlight. In his Occult Roots of Nazism, 
Nicholas Goodrick-Clarke has commented that even amovement as 
seemingly benign as Theosophy might be viewed as symptomatic of 
the Zeitgeist from which German fascism emerged-at least in so far as 
it represents a reaction against rationalism, modernity, and a retreat 
into more ‘mythical’ patterns of thought. But despite the line of 
succession which certainly exists between the Germanic Revival and 
the Nazi era itself, it would be unforgivably shortsighted simply to 
equate the former with the latter. Once again, Fidus provides a case in 
point. In the late 1960's, a good twenty years after his death, Fidus' 
art underwent a brief revival amidst the hippie ‘countercultures’ more 
ecologically-oriented sectors. Here we see a clear attempt to extract 
positive elements of the Germanic Revival from any historical fascist 
context. In many regards, this might yet prove a worthwhile endeavor. 

In Germany, mention of Fidus abounds in histories of popular 
kitsch. In English, what little information exists might be found in 
more detailed histories of the vé/kisch movement in general, such as 
Mosse's Crisis Of German Ideology or Jost Hermand's Old Dreams of 
a New Reich. The second of these contains numerous reproductions. 
These can also be found in Klaus Theweleit’s ridiculous feminist 
assessment of the Freikorps movement, Male Fantasies (Minneapolis: 
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University of Minnesota Press, 1989). A rather shoddy reproduction 
of Fidus' Lichtgebet (1927) likewise appears on the cover of 
Ecofascism: Lessons From the German Experience (San Francisco: 
AK Press, 1995). Rumor has itthat a commemoration of Fidus' death 
will take place in February 1998 at the Fidus-House, which remains 
standing in Woltersdorf. B 
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